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(Continued from page 290.) 


1842.—Twelfth Month 15th. Fifth-day. At- 
tended the funeral of our aged friend, Mary 
Coates, who died in her ninetieth year. At the 
grave, under a sense that it was well with the 
deceased, the language of our Lord was revived, 
“ Daughters of Jerusalem, weep not for me, but 
weep for yourselves and for your children.” My 
exercise of soul was for those who remain in 
this mutable state, exposed to the assaults and 
temptations of the enemy. 

17th. Seventh-day. Visited Ann Richards 
and several of her children. It was the first 
time of my entering the house since the inter- 
ment of her sister, Rachel C. Bartram, who was 
run over and killed by a horse about a year 
ago. In a religious communication, I had to 
express my belief that this awful dispensation 
had been permitted in mercy. Most of the chil- 
dren seemed tender ; and one of them, a grown- 
up-daughter, appears to be under a precious 
visitation of Divine love and mercy.* 

18th. First-day. In the morning meeting 
considerable enlargement was witnessed in word 
and doctrine. The experience of the Apostle 
Paul was brought inte view, and several states 
addressed. Attended the funeral of our friend 
Catharine Sheppard, who departed this life on 
the 15th. Although unwell, she had been at 
meeting on the 13th. She occupied the station 
of an elder, was a woman of integrity, and will 
be much missed in her Monthly Meeting. A 
short testimony to the way of life and salvation 
was delivered at the grave, and the belief ex- 
pressed, that though the summons to our de- 
parted friend might seem to be somewhat sud- 
den, she was, through Divine mercy, found with 
her loins girt about and her light burning, wait- 
ing for the coming of her Lord. Silent in the 
afternoon and evening meeting; but had par- 
ticularly to address my nephew and nieces, who 
are under my care, after our evening reading of 
the Scriptures. The seed sown in weakness, may 
hereafter be raised in power, if our heavenly 
Parent be pleased graciously to extend an awak- 
ening visitation. So be it, saith my soul. 

19th. Second-day. Occupied a part of the 
Morning in visiting my afflicted friends, Wil- 


— 


* She subsequently was received into membership. 
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liam and Elizabeth Biddle* I was comforted 
in the belief that they have attained a good de- 
gree of resignation respecting their late bereave- 
ment. In the opportunity I had to encourage 
them to stand in dedication of heart to what the 
Lord may be pleased to call them to. It was 
measurably a favored season. 

22nd. Fifth-day. 
my own deficiencies, and not destitute of aspira- 
tions for deliverance. Went to meeting with 
no expectation of being heard ; yet an opening 
presented on the spiritual nature of the baptisms 
of Christ. I sat some time under it; and at 
length arose with John the Baptist’s declara- 
tion, “There standeth one among you whom ye 
know not; He shall baptize you with the Holy 
Ghost and with fire.” May I experimentally 
know the cleansing operation of his power, 
“whose fan is in his hand.” 

23rd. Sixth-day. We went early in the 
morning to Joseph Whitall’s, and found him in 
a very weak state of body, but lively in spirit, 
and deeply interested in the cause of Truth and 
righteousness. We accompanied him to the 
week-day meeting. It seemed a low time; yet 
towards the close, a short communication was 
delivered, on the case of Saul, who had been “a 
choice young man and goodly ;” yet by unfaith- 
fulness to his God he lost his favor, and at 
length his kingdom and his life. 

27th. Third-day. Much depressed with a 
sense that I am far from being thoroughly puri- 
fied. Feeling an impulse thereto, I went to the 
North Meeting. A covering of solemnity pre- 
vailed, under which access to the Throne of 
Grace in vocal supplicatioh was vouchsafed. 
Petitions were presented for various classes ; and 
that as the Lord in his wisdom, has removed 
faithful laborers, He would raise up and qualify 
others to fill their places. In the evening, at 
her request, I accompanied my wife to T. A’s. 
Before we left his house, the company were 
drawn into silence, and I was concerned, in 
vocal supplication, for a widow present ; also for 
a fatherless young woman, whois, as [ apprehend, 
exposed to danger; and for us all, that at the 
solemn hour of death, we might be found pre- 
pared for the mansions of rest and peace.’ 

First Month 1st, 1843. First-day. Felt a 
draft to attend the Western Meeting; and 
therein was concerned to open the doctrines 
of the Gospel from the testimony of Paul, 
“ After that, in the wisdom of God, the world 
by wisdom knew not God; it pleased God by 
the folishness of preaching, to save them that 
believe.” A good degree of solemnity seemed 
to attend. In the evening meeting I was again 
engaged, commencing with nearly these expres- 
sions: “It appears that whenever reformation 
has commenced, however glorious, in a short 
time an eclipse has followed ; whenever a con- 
siderable body of believers has been gathered 
to the truth as it is in Jesus, in a brief period 
there has been on the part of some, a falling 


* They had recently buried two of their children 
—a son and only daughter. 
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away from their steadfastness. This arises from 
the stratagems of the old enemy, working on the 
corruptions of the human heart, and seeking to 
prevent the spreading of the cause of Truth and 
righteousness. Yet the Lord, whose power com- 
mences the work of reformation, does not desert 
his own cause, but in mercy raises up and quali- 
fies instruments to labor for a revival of pure 
religion; and the work of these has ever been 
to lead the people back to first principles, and 
first practices.” These expressions were followed 
by references to the state of the primitive 
Church, its first glory, its decline, and the labors 
of the apostles to bring the professors of the 
name of Christ to the experience of his power. 
Also to the state of our Society in the begin- 
ning; the excellency that appeared amongst 
those bright sons of the morning; the declen- 
sion of zeal which followed ; the prevalence of 
worldly mindedness; the faithful men and wo- 
men since raised up; the nature of their testi- 
mony,” &c. Following this, was an address to 
the younger members, and an exhortation to 
dwell under the power which would prepare 
them for the service of their day; with an en- 
couraging prospect of the future state of the 
Church, after a time of sifting and trial, through 
faithfulness to the visitations of the Day-spring 
from on high. Catling after meeting at ¢ 
Friend’s house, those present were drawn into 
silence, and therein a door of communication 
was opened in a line of close, plain dealing, sea- 
soned with Gospel love. 

2nd. Second-day. At the Girls’ Select School 

oe 8 by appointment. Elizabeth 
Evans had some seasonable remarks to offer 
to the children, and I had a share in the labor. 
As the Select Schools were established from a 
religious concern for the welfare of the youth, 
it is much to be desired that this ground may 
be steadily kept to, not only by the teachers, 
but by the committee to whose care they are 
entrusted. Then we may reasonably hope that 
the Divine blessing will rest upon them. 

8th. First-day. During several of the past 
days I have been depressed ; very little sense 
of Divine life attending. To-day I have been 
somewhat revived with sensations of good. In 
the evening, afterseveral testimonies were borne, 
I was prostrated in vocal thanksgiving and sup- 
plication. A remarkable solemnity covered the 
meeting to its close. Afterwards in a religious 
opportunity in a Friend’s house some labor was 
extended. 

llth. Fourth-day. At Orange Street Meet- 
ing, opened on the passage, “ Verily thou art a 
God that hidest thyself, O God of Israel, the 
Saviour.” Those were addressed who had ex- 
perienced the hidings of the Lord’s face, in con- 
sequence of their unfaithfulness ; and those also 
who were walking in darkness, and yet truly de- 
siring to know and do the Lord’s will; with 
counsel for each class. Elizabeth Evans had 
afterwards acceptable service. 
12th. Fifth-day. At Radnor Monthly Meet- 


ing. Many young Friends were present from 


Haverford Boarding School, towards whom my 
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mind was opened in love. The nature of the 
Gospel dispensation was set forth, and a testi- 
mony borne to the Law which is written not 
with ink, but the spirit of the living God; not 
in tables of stone, but in fleshly tables of the 
heart. Something also was addressed to the 
aged. In the meeting for discipline the youth 
were again spoken to. 


T. K. to his daughter Rebecca. 


First Month 6th, 1843. 

‘ I have occasionally met with a new 
history of the Great Reformation of the Six- 
teenth Century, by J. H. Merle D’Aubigne, 
but felt no desire to read it, having hereto- 
fore perused divers accounts of those eventful 
times; but recently looking into it, became in- 
terested, and am inclined to think I shall travel 
through it. It is written in a lively and strik- 
ing manner, and thy mother has listened with 
much satisfaction to portions of Martin Luther’s 
personal history. The great Reformer, as he is 
styled by many, had his mind very gradually 
opened to the errors of the Romish creed ; and 
after all, was far short of the brightness of 
the Gospel day, which broke forth amongst our 
early Friends; George Fox was undoubtedly 
the greatest of the modern Reformers; depend- 
ing not on human learning, as the others too 
often did, but on the openings of the Holy 
Spirit, and exemplifying in his life a beautiful 
consistency with his doctrines. But I must not 
enlarge on this subject at present. With regard 
to thy future movements, whether to remain 
another session at Westtown or leave at the 
close of this, I wish thee to feel after the subject 
deliberately. I have rather looked forward to 


the latter alternative; but am willing to sacri- 


fice personal feelings, if the other course should 
appear best. It is a precious state to have our 
wills brought into subjection to the Divine will, 
and to have that will clearly made known to 
us. I feel a hope this may be thy experience. 


(To be continued.) 

JupGE Corri’s Firsr Casr.—The follow- 
ing story is told of Timothy C. Coffin, who was 
a long time Judge of the New Bedford district : 
When a very young man, he was retained in a 
case of sufficient importance to bring out almost 
every resident of the town, so that the little New 
Bedtord court-house was packed when court was 
opened that morning. Coffin had been secured 
as counsel by the defendant. Although it was 
his first attempt in open court, he had made 
little or no preparation, thinking that he could 
get through somehow or other when the time 
came. Thus, when the counsel for the defend- 
ant came into court that morning, he was greatly 
surprised, and no less agitated, to see the big 
crowd and realize the wide public interest in 
the trial at hand. He saw that he+had looked 
upon the case too lightly. The prosecution was 
strong, and he had made not even a slight 
preparation. 

To lose the case meant the loss of a hoped-for 
reputation. Could he afford to commit this 
blunder by displaying his ignorance of the 
case? How could he get out of it? These 
were a few of the questions that are known to 
have flashed through the young lawyer’s head, 
for afterward he himself told of the awful per- 
ye of the hour. Being a shrewd inventor, 

e devised a plan. As soon as the court had 
been called to order, and the erier had said his 
little say, he arose and asked for a postpone- 
ment of the trial, on the ground that he had 
just received a telegram announcing the sudden 
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and fatal illness of his mother, who resided at 
Nantucket. 

Searcely had the words of this appeal pro- 
ceeded from the lips of young Coffin, when an 
elderly woman quietly arose in the balcony of 
the court room, and gave utterance to these 
words, “Timothy, Timothy, how many times 
have I chastised thee for lying?” 

Timothy recognized the sound of that voice 
only too well. It was that of his mother. This 
being Timothy’s first public case, the old lady 
had secretly come up to New Bedford to see 
how well her son would do. Her presence was, 
of course, totally unknown to him. The fur- 
ther developments need not be recorded here. 
Suffice it to say that Timothy Coffin, in after 
years, made sure that his excuses would not be 
thrown back at him by any member of his own 
family.— Anonymous. 


akaindaieiaine 
For “ THE FRIEND.” 
The Fauna of the Deep Sea, 

S. J. Hickson, of England, has recently pub- 
lished a popular resumé of the knowledge that 
during the past fifty years has been gradually ac- 
cumulating respecting the living inhabitants of 
the deep recesses of the ocean. Formerly it wasa 
common opinion that no animals could exist in 
those awful depths where no sunlight could pos- 
sibly penetrate, where the temperature was only 
a few degrees above the freezing point, and 
where there was no plant life, and where the 
pressure of the water was so enormous, at a 
depth of 2500 fathoms being about two anda 
half tons per square inch. But the investiga- 
tions of modern scientists, and the dredging 
-arried on by numerous explorers with improved 
apparatus, have shown that the Great Creator 
of the Universe has peopled what had been sup- 
posed to be desert wastes with numerous animals 
adapted to their surroundings. 

Hickson says: “Those forms that are 
brought up by the dredge from the depths of 
the ocean are usually killed and distorted by 
the enormous and rapid diminution of pressure 
in their journey ta the surface. The fish that 
live at these enormous depths are, in conse- 
quence of the enormous pressure liable to a 
curious form of accident. If in chasing their 
prey, or for any other reason, they rise to a con- 
siderable distance above the floor of the ocean, 
the gases of their swimming bladder become 
considerably expanded and their specific gravity 
very greatly reduced. Up toa certain limit the 
muscles of their bodies can counteract the ten- 
dency to float upwards and enable the fish to 
regain its proper sphere of life at the bottom; 
but beyond that limit, the muscles are not strong 
enough to drive the body downwards, and the 
fish becoming more and more distended as it 
goes, is gradually killed in its long and invol- 
untary journey tothe surface of the sea. The 
deep sea fish, then, are exposed to a danger that 
no other animals in the world are subject to, 
namely, that of tumbling upwards.” 

As there is no vegetable growth at the bottom 
of the ocean, the inhabitants probably feed to 
some extent upon each other, and largely on the 
bodies of the fish, &c., living in the upper layers 
of the ocean, and which after death'slowly de- 
scend to the distant floor. Many of the deep 
sea fish are provided with eyes, and some have 
the power of emitting a phosphorescent light. 

Many forms of sea-life, besides fishes proper, 
have been brought up by the dredges. More 
than one hundred kinds of star-fishes have been 
described, besides numerous shell-fish and other 
marine inhabitants. When we consider the 


— 


enormous extent of the ocean, and the slight 
probability of the dredges capturing the more 
actively swimming animals at depths of from one 
to four miles below the surface, it is reasonable 
to suppose that all that we may have yet be- 
come acquainted with are but few compared to 
the unknown species. 


-_-_ 
Dr. Fox Restoring Prize Money. 
(Concluded from page 293. 

Besides the applications for the restored prop- 
erty, Dr. Edward L, Fox received in April, 
1785, a communication of a very different char- 
acter. It would seem that the visit of Paul 
Codognon, sixteen years before, had made but 
a faint impression on Friends in London, of 
whom, indeed, he saw very little ; and the letter 
we speak of came as a strange and very wel- 
come surprise. It was addressed : 

“The Quakers of Congéniés, Calvisson, to the 
virtuous Fox.” 

The writers described themselves as a little 
flock of about one hundred persons opposed to 
war on Christian principle, and especially con- 
demning the Camisard revolt as “an abominable 
rebellion against the Divine will.” They express 
the joy it had given them to hear of the efforts 
used by the advertiser to fulfil the commands of 
Christ. The letter was signed by five men; 
three of the names remain in the Society at 
Congéniés to this day. Dr. Fox, in conjunction 
with Thomas Bland, of Sheffield, who was with 
him in Paris, sent a reply to this letter, Sixth 
Month 14th, in which they ask a number of 
questions relative to the religious condition of 
the little Society. No answer was returned for 
some months, when one of its members, Jean 
de Marsillac, mentioned above, came to Lon- 
don, bringing with him a long epistle from the 
community. 

This man who belonged to a family which 
had been ennobled for military services, had 
been brought up from bis childhood to the pro- 
fession of arms. He was a member of the Re 
formed or Calvinist Church. When quite a 
youth, being in company with several officers, 
the Count d’Essec, who had become acquainted 
with the Friends in America, gave so favorable 
a relation of their principles, manners and 
probity, that it took fast hold of the young man, 
and stimulated him to seek a further acquaint 
ance with them. A book which he met with, 
and which treated of the Society, referred him 
to the great Encyclopedie, where he found men- 
tion of “ Barclay’s Apology.” He was seized 
with an eager desire to see that work, but his 
desire was not gratified until after many years’ 
inquiry, when he met with it in a bookseller's 
shop in Paris. Being convinced by reading 
it of the unlawfulness of war, he threw up his 
commission in the army about the year 1777. 
In 1783 he visited the Friends of Congéniés, 


and being well satisfied with their manner of 


worship, cast in his lot amongst them. Of su- 
perior rank and intelligence, as well as of more 
| ardor of devotion, he was looked up to by his 
brethren, and finding him disposed to make 
journey to London, they put off replying to Fox 
and Bland’s letter until they could send it by 
his hands. 

He arrived Eleventh Month 30th, and the 
next First-day attended the Friends’ Meeting 
in St. Peter’s Court, Westminster. The letter, 
which was dated Congénids, Tenth Month 4th, 
was addressed to “Our Brethren and faithful 
Friends, the true Christians or Quakers of Eng- 
land, in London.” The writers speak of the 
kindness of Friends towards them when Codog: 
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non was in England in 1769, and invoke their 
renewed aid in their efforts to extricate them- 
selves from the low condition into which they 
had fallen, a work which they gratefully ac- 
knowledged had been already begun by ‘their 
friend Marsillac. They complain of the Pro- 
testant Calvinists as endeavoring to overturn 
their principles and weaken their faith. The 
Jetter is signed by about forty-five men. This 
letter, translated by John Eliot, was read at a 
Meeting for Sufferings, Twelfth Month 9th, and 
some Friends were verbally requested to pre- 
are an answer. The draft answer was adopted 
First Month 13th, 1786, Marsillac being present. 
Soon after his return Marsillac succeeded in 
procuring a royal edict which recognized the 
views of the Friends on water baptism. Relig- 
ious toleration had made so much progress that 
in November, 1787, not only were the marria- 
ges and baptisms of Protestants declared valid, 
but a clause was added that if a child be born 
of a sect which does not admit the necessity of 
baptism, the father’s or mother’s declaration of 
the birth before a magistrate shall be sufficient. 
The correspondence on the restoration of the 
prize money above referred to, and Jean Mar- 
sillac’s visit to London, produced a_ lively 
interest amongst Friends of England and 
America in their newly discovered brethren in 
the Vaunage ; and several ministers and elders 
of the Society felt themselves drawn to visit 
them in the love of the Gospel. Accordingly in 
1788, four men and three women (George and 
Sarah Dillwyn, from America; Mary Dudley 
and Robert and Sarah Grubb, from Ireland; 
John Eliot, of London, and Adey Bellamy, of 
High Wycombe), left England, and passing 
some of them through Holland and Germany, 
some through Paris, ‘arrived at C ongéniés on the 
23d of Fifth Month, 1788. Two of the party 
describe the interview which took place. On 
the coach stopping at the country inn, a large 
number of people surrounded them, manifest- 
ing the utmost good will and satisfaction. The 
gentlemen had alighted to make arrangements 
for the reception of the party; the three ladies 
who remained sitting in the carriage, were moved 
to tears by the affectionate reception they met 
with, and by a sense of the “love of the Uni- 
versal Father to his children, wherever they may 
be.” The French Friends understood no Eng- 
lish, and only two of the visitors, John Eliot 
and Adey Bellamy, spoke French, but the ex- 
pressive language of the heart and of the eye 
went far to make up the deficiency. Besides 
Congéniés, the strangers visited Calvisson, Fon- 
tanes, Codognon, St. Gilles and Quissac. They 
speak of being assisted by an intelligent young 
man of Calvisson, Louis Antoine Majolier, who 
had received a better education than the rest, 
and who after they left became a diligent shep- 
herd of the flock. The narrators of the j jour- 
ney remark concerning these villagers, that their 
appearance and manners bore little resemblance 
to those of the Society in England, but their 
honest simplicity, consciousness ‘of their defects, 
and tenderness of spirit, won their hearts. Their 
behavior in the religious meetings recalls the 
state of things at the time of the old prophets. 
At the meeting at Congéniés, between eighty 
and ninety persons were present. Several were 
strangely agitated, and spoke in quick suc- 
cession, but after a few meetings had been held, 
and pastoral visits paid to many of the houses, 
the agitation ceased, and the meetings became 
more settled. The French law forbidding pub- 
lic religious meetings, except of the Roman 
Catholics, was not repealed till the Revolution, 














































































and Friends held their worship with locked doors. 
The visitors fearing they were not strong enough 
yet to disregard the law, did not insist on their 
opening houses at their usual time of wor- 
ship, but proposed that they should set apart a 
day for inviting their neighbors to join them. 

Many came, both Catholic rand Protestant; the 
meeting was solemn, and the Gospel was preach- 
ed with freedom and power. The visitors com- 
mend the care exercised by the Congéniés 

Friends for the relief of their poor, and for the 
moral oversight of their members; this business 
was transacted at an assembly of the whole 
church held once a month.— The Camisards. 


Vitality of of Seeds. 


Cotora, Third Month 26th, 1894. 

My friend, Lloyd Balderston, of Colora, Md., 
a man of considerable botanical knowledge, 
sends the following: 

“The article ‘ Botanical Phenomena,’ relat- 
ing to the vitality of seeds, arrested my atten- 
tion. The statement that ragweed had produced 
seeds, when but about an inch high, is one that 
I could not confirm from observation. They 
grow in bare spaces in a grass-field, and attain 
the height of one or two feet. But they want 
culture for free development. On breaking up 
a good timothy sod, there are very few to make 
their appearance, and when we first plowed the 
old Maryland ‘sedge,’ I think that for some 
years we had absolutely none of them. 

“] have had an experience with the common 
Morning Glory and with the Abutilon, that 
has enabled me to estimate more nearly the du- 
ration of the vitality of their seeds. The Morn- 
ing Glory grown as an ornament about the 
house, had spread over the garden, where it be- 
same troublesome. Iset myself the task of its 
extermination by not allowing any seed to form. 
It was interesting tu observe the seeming intel- 
ligence of the plant, in trying to defeat my efforts. 
The seeds would not all vegetate at once, but 
only so many as would find room to grow. The 
others remained latent, a reserved force to come 
on in case the first growth failed. On my de- 
stroying the first and second and third growths, 
still more would come, as long as the weather 
was warm enough, and the later growth, 
though conscious its time was short, would blos- 
som when but a few inches in length. 

“T left this garden before completing the sub- 
jugation of these plants, and came to our present 
abode. Here we found a patch densely seeded 
with Abutilon. My predecessor had been ac- 
customed to plant a truck patch annually, and 
leave it growing Abutilon and other weeds. 
Here I had a task that was a virtual repetition 
of my warfare with the ‘ Morning Glory.’ The 
plant showed the same apparent shrewdness in 
not exposing all its force at one time. As each 
successive growth was hoed up, another fol- 
lowed, until the last on the verge of autumn, 
which I thought might be harmless, but if left, 
I found it in a short time with seed on it at five 
inches in height. I at length suppressed the 
Abutilon. I think it was about five years in 
process, and I judged the Morning Glory would 
have yielded in about the same length of time. 
In these cases, however, the frequent stirring of 
the soil gave all the seeds a chance to grow. 
If deep in an undisturbed sod, they might have 
retained vitality much longer. 

“A few years after we took possession of this 
farm, we plowed a piece of cornstalk ground 
in the Fifth Month and sowed Hungarian grass. 
When this was harvested two months after, 
there were strips of the stubble, densely set with 


They corresponded with winrows of seed clover 


turned repeatedly to dry. 
that condition drops its seed readily.) 


































tion, and I am confident that no clover seed had 
been grown on it for the past twenty years. But 
going back more than thirty years, 1 remember 
that clover seed was a frequent, perhaps regular 
crop on the farm. 
cutting, to prepare the seed for hulling, it un- 
derwent just the process that would have scat- 
tered its seeds in the parallel plots I have 


spoken of, so we plainly refer them to that ' 
period. 


than fifty years ago, I found the farmers saying 
that the seeds of white clover came from the 
marl pits. 
and hence the inference. 


stance of white clover suddenly taking posses- 
sion of one of our fields, of naturally fertile but 
exhausted land. 
application of lime to the land. 
sure that no diminutive white clover had lat- 
terly grown among the sorrel that pervaded the 
soil. But it is my conviction the seed had been 
there dormant for an indefinite period, awaiting 
a condition of the soil that would favor its 
growth. 


dom of the Creator in providing for the propa- 
gation and sustentation of species, is to me of 


profound interest, and this may be my apology 
for writing this. 



























ious to know, says 
London Times, how many readers have brought 
fully home to their inner consciousness the real 
significance of that little word “ billion.” 
are, indeed, few intellects that can fairly grasp 
and digest it as a whole, and there are doubtless 
many thousands who cannot appreciate its true 
worth, even when reduced to fragments for 
more easy assimilation. 
bol is simple and without much pretension. 
There are no large figures—just a modest 1 
followed by a dozen ciphers, and that is all it 
contains. 
a measure of time. 
the unit, and carry myself in thought through 
the lapse of ages, back to the first day of the 
year 1 of our era, remembering that in all those 
years we have 365 days, and in every day just 
86,400 seconds of time. 
thought back again to this year of grace, one 
might have supposed that 1,000,000,000,000 of 
seconds had long since elapsed. But this is not 
so. We have not even passed one-sixteenth of 
that number in all these long eventful years, for 
it takes just 31,687 years, 17 days, 22 hours, 45 
minutes and 4 seconds to constitute 1,000,000,- 
000,000 seconds of time. 
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young clover. These strips were parallel, though i 
not altogether continuous, 100 yards more or 
less in length, and ten to twenty feet broad. 









that after being raked, had been spread and 
(The clover stem in 


“ Now this land had been under my observa- 



















Left out a few weeks after 
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“This whole subject, showing clearly the wis- 


Thy friend, L. B. 


Wuar A Biiyion Means.—It would be cur- 
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Its arithmetical sym- 





Let us briefly take a glance at it as 
I would take one second as 


















Hence, in returning in 

































“THE way to keep our enjoyments is to re- 
sign them,” says William Penn; and in my 
opinion the way to lead a useful and virtuous 
life is to resign every passion of our souls, every 
faculty of our understanding, and everything 
that we dare to call our own, into the hands of 
Him who can dispose of us to his own glory, 
and our present and permanent peace. 

WILLIAM Forster. 
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[The foliowing lines have been sent to us for inser- 
tion in THE FRIEND, by a valued Friend in Ohio. They 
were written by Frances D. Gage, and read at a tem- 
perance meeting held at Dayton, Ohio, in 1853.] 


AN APPEAL FOR THE TEMPERANCE 
CAUSE. 


God of the beautiful! God of the free, 

Earnestly, hopefully, turn we to thee; 

Turn we to thee in this heart-stirring hour, 

Seeking for strength in thy goodness and power, 

Asking our strength from the wisdom above, 

Praying for light from the essence of love. 

Is not earth beautiful ; is not earth bright; 

Teeming with usefulness : beaming with light ? 

Hath not kind nature a harmony given, 

Stamping on all things the impress of Heaven ? 

Whence comes this sorrow then, whence all this care? 

What makes this wailing, this cry of despair? 

Why all this discord? what makes the war? 

Man is the guilty one; man makes the jar. 

Sold is his birthright for passion or pelf, 

Lost to the brotherhood, lost to himself; 

Conquered by appetite, blackened by sin, 

Smothering the Godlike that struggles within, 

Joined heart and hand to the cold selfish throng, 

Cursing the earth with oppression and wrong, 

Watching and waiting like beasts for their prey, 

Dealing ont death to the young and the gay, 

Blighting buds of true love in the bloom, 

Scattering o’er all things misfortune and gloom, 

Crushing the heart of the mother with care, 

Crushing the heart of the wife with despair, 

Searing her love and destroying her trust, 

Laying the hopes of her heart in the dust, 

Beggaring her children and making her life 

Weary and wayworn with sorrow and strife, 

Binding in fetters the body and mind 

That thou in thy wisdom made free as the wind. 

God of the beautiful! God of the free! 

Earnestly, hopefully, turn we to thee; 

Give us thine aid this dread curse to remove, 

Give us thine aid in our labor of love, 

Guide us, and guard us, and lead us aright, 

Let our lips utter trath, and our hands hold the light 

That shall show to our brothers the death-bounded 
path 

Their footsteps are treading in sorrow and wrath. 

God of the suffering ! God of the free! 

Earnestly, hopefully, turn we to thee ; 

Wilt thou not soften the cold hearts of steel? 

Wilt thou not teach men to love and to feel ? 

Show to our rulers the right from the wrong, 

Show them the weak have a claim on the strong? 

Bid them go forth to the contest of might, 

Armed with the weapons of mercy and right, 

To conquer the spoiler that stands by the way, 

Clutching his victims by night and by day? 

Bid them destroy from off our fair earth 

The demon of woe to the home and the hearth; 

Let them not faint till the work is all done, 

And the shout goes to Heaven of victory won! 

God of the beautiful ! God of the free! 

Earnestly, hopefully, turn we to thee; 

Lead Thou our people to see the right way, 

(The night’s darkest moments are just before day.) 

Give to our mothers the light from above, 

Give to our wives the true spirit of love, 

Give to our sisters the strength of the hour, 

Give to our daughters persuasion and power ; 

Give them strong faith in the work they’ve begun ; 

Give them the hope that the work will be done. 

Patience and love till they reach the great goal, 

And the waters of death cease to curse woman’s soul. 

Oh! may our efforts and words of good cheer 

Usher the dawn of a glorious year, 

A year of relief to the poor and distressed, 

A year full of hope to the crushed and oppressed ; 

When the weak and the erring may walk without 
strife. 

Untempted, untried through the journey of life, 

And the victim redeemed from the rumseller’s chain 

Shall stand in thine image unfettered again. 

God of the beautiful! God of the free, 

Earnestly, hopefully, turn we to thee. 


“Thou art the source and centre of all minds, 
Their only point of rest, Eternal Word ! 
From thee departing, they are lost and rove 
At random without honor, hope or peace. 
From thee is all that soothes the life of man, 
His high endeavor and his glad success, 

His strength to suffer, and his will to serve. 
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But, O thou bounteous Giver of all good, 

Thou art of all thy gifts thyself the crown, 

Give what thou canst, without thee we are poor, 

And with thee rich, take what thou wilt away.” 
— Cowper. 


The Hero of the Lady Elgin Wreck. 


In my college life at Evanston I had as my 
room-mate my only brother, who was a theologi- 
cal student preparing for the ministry. Though 
slender in person, he was a wonderful swimmer. 
Born on the banks of the Mississippi he had 
acquired wonderful skill in swimming and div- 
ing. When he came to Evanston one of the 
first accomplishments was not in Greek and 


Latin, but in swimming in the lake in time of 


storm. He could dive through the breakers 
when they ran their highest, or toss upon their 
tops or play with them as a giant might play 
with a tiny fountain. 

One day the village was startled with the news 
that a great steamer, the Lady Elgin, had been 
struck by another steamer in the night time ten 
miles out in the lake in a storm, and her four 
hundred passengers were coming to the shore 
on pieces of wreck and must be saved or find a 
watery grave. A few were picked up by a tug 
from Chicago far out in the lake. 

My brother heard a bugle call in his soul that 
morning. He seemed to hear voices saying, 
“Who knoweth but thou art come into the 
kingdom for such a time as this?” His train- 
ing, his childhood, all his life rose before him 
asa picture. Frail as he was he resolved to 
do his whole duty asa man. A rope was tied 


about him that his body might be recovered if 


he should be killed by the pieces of wreck float- 
ing in the breakers. Thus prepared he spent six 
hours battling with the wave and storm. Two 
others took part in this struggle. One of them, 
Chadwick, a pastor of Brooklyn. Another is 
now Bishop Fowler, of Minneapolis. It was 
reserved for asingle swimmer, however, to play 
un exceedingly important part in that day’s ad- 
venture. Into that single day my brother put 
the strength of a lifetime. His nervous system 
was shattered so that for many months he was 
unable to think, or read, consecutively for a 
quarter of an hour without dizziness and almost 
blindness. The physical strength for threescore 
years and ten was drawn upon by that single 
day’s exertion. Backward and forward he went 
to save human life, and when the day was 
through, of the thirty that came through the 
hungry breakers alive my brother had saved 
seventeen. 

Everybody praised him. The illustrated pa- 
pers of New York and London had his picture. 
The merchants of Chicago gave him a valuable 
present as a memento. Everybody praised him. 
How could they help it? And yet, when we 
were in the room alone, it was pitiful to see him. 
He could scarcely close his eyes night or day, 
without the awful picture of the storm and the 
drowning coming before him. Sleeping or wak- 
ing he seemed to hear the roar of the waves 
with the ery of those going down for the last 
time. When we were alone he would change 
color and become ashy pale in his great emo- 
tion. His hungry eyes would look at me as 
though they could not be satisfied, as he said to 
me, “ Will, everybody praises me, but tell me 
the truth, did I do my best ?” 

He did not ask, “ Did I do as well as some- 
body else?” He did better than that. He did 
not ask, “ Did I do as well as the two hundred 
others?” He did better than that. He did not 
ask, “ Did I do as well as any man in the world 


could have done?’ I think he might have an. 
swered that question in the affirmative. His 
supreme question, that, like a poisoned arrow, 
ran him through and ‘through, as he remem- 
bered those that had perished in sight, and 
many of them within hearing, of land, the 
supreme question to him was, “ Did I do my 
best ?” 

As a result partly of this shock he was com. 
pelled to give up his studies as a student; com- 
pelled to give up the Christian ministry for 
which he was preparing. He is now in South- 
ern California on a fruit ranch, thirty-four miles 
from a railway, the wreck of what he might have 
been but for that one supreme day. He paid 
the price for the redemption of many precious 
lives. No truer man lives than Edward W. 
Spencer, of Manzana, California. 

God grant to you and me, when we stand on 
the shores of eternity and see Time’s wrecked 
millions standing with us before the Judge of 
the “quick and dead ”—God grant to each one 
of us to hear from the lips of the elder brother, 
“ Well done, good and faithful servant, [thou] 
didst [thy] best."— W. A. Spencer, Ch. Adv. 


[The following letter to a Friend, from one 
who is not a member with us, but a serious, 
thoughtful man, contains a warning respecting 
the effects of conformity to the world, which it 
would be well for some of our members to 
heed.— Eb. ] 

I very much fear that on the walls of many - 
Friends’ meeting houses, Ichabod may be writ- 
ten, because the staid uncompromising princi- 
ples of half a century ago are either lost or are 
inoperative. 

The present is sadly an age of untold con- 
formity, and even those whom we fain would 
hope to know something of the saving work- 
ings of God’s Spirit, show by dress, display, 
amusements and other things, how ready the 
are to be conformed to this world. I very null 
fear that there is far too little of uncompro- 
mising devotedness to Christ and following in 
his footsteps. 

My prayer is, that God may revive the spirit 
of old fashioned Quakerism. We want the 
practical rebuke that the plain dress gives, yes, 
and the plain language too. 

I am well aware that the characteristics of the 
kingdom of God are not these externals, but 
that non-essentials are often the sentinels to guard 
essentials, 

But what we most want is more of the Power of 
the Holy Spirit in us, operating with his enlight 
ening, purifying influences. We need to yield 
ourselves more to his gracious guidance and to 
seek after greater conformity to the mind d 
Christ Jesus. May God be graciously pleased 
to overrule and to sanctify to your spiritual wel- 
fare the great trials through which you have 
passed. 

May He give you much of the comfort of the 
Holy Ghost, and enable you to go forward in 
the King’s highway of holiness with the j joy of 
the Lord as your strength, even by the power 
of a living faith, looking to Jesus, that you may 
be accepted in the Beloved One. At last, may 
we who differ on earth enjoy the same Heaven, 
and may we feel even now that we are one in 
Christ Jesus. 

Very truly your friend in the faith and hope 
of the Gospel. T. J. H. 


Ee 


Tue Word of God, is an engrafted power, 
which (James i: 21) received with meekness 
and chad to leaven, is able to save the soul. 
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Old Moses—Not Moses of Old. 


Mr. B was a merchant in Baltimore, and 
did a very heavy business, especially in grain. 
One morning, as he was passing over the vessels 
at the wharf, he stepped upon the deck of one, at 
the stern of which he saw a negro man sitting, 
whose dejected countenance gave sure indica- 
tion of distress, and he accosted him with: 

“Hey, my man, what is the matter with you 
this morning?” The negro lifted his eyes, and 
looking at Mr. B , replied, “Ah, massa, I’se 
in great trouble.” “What about?” “’Cause 
I’se fetched up here to be sold.” “What for? 
What have you been doing? Have you been 
stealing, or did you run away, or what?” “No, 
no, massa, none o’ dat. It’s becase I didn’t mind 
the auders.’ ” « What kind of orders?” “ Well, 
massa, [ tell you. Massa Willum very strick 
man, and werry nice man, too, and ebrybody 
on de place got to mind him, and I break trew 
de rule. But I didn’t ’tend to break de rule. 
I forgot mesef, and I got too high.” “ It is for 
getting drunk, then, is it?’ “Oh, no, sir, not 
dat, nether.” “I can get no satisfaction from 
you. Tell me what you are to be sold for.” 
“For prayin’ sah.” “For praying? That is a 
strange tale, indeed. Will your master not 
permit you to pray?” “Qh, yes, sah. He let 
me pray easy, but I hollers too loud.” “And 
why did you halloo so in your prayer?” “Cause 
de Sperit comes on me, and I gets happy ’fore 
I knows it. Den I gone, can’t control mesef den ; 
den I knows nuthin’ ’bout massa’s rule; den I 
holler if old Sattin hisself come, wid all de rules 
of de ’quisition.” “And do you suppose your 
master will really sell you for that?” “ Oh, yes, 
no help for me now. All de men in de world 
couldn’t help me now, ° cause when Massa Wil- 
lum say one ting, he no do anoder.” 

“ What is yourname?” “ Moses, sah.” “ What 
is your master’s name?” “ Massa’s name Colo- 
nel Willum C .’ “Where does he live?” 
“ Down on de Easin Sho’.,’ “ Is he a good mas- 
ter? Does he treat you well?’ “Oh, yes, 
Massa Willum good; no better massa in de 
world.’ “Where is he?” “ Yander he is, 
jis’ coming to de wharf.” 

As Mr. B started for the shore, he heard 
Moses give a heavy sigh, followed by a deep 
groan. Moses was not at all pleased with the 
present phase of affairs. He was strongly im- 
pressed with the idea that B was a trader, 
and intended to buy him. Mr. B intro- 
duced himself to Colonel C , and said, “I 
understand you wish to sell that negro man 
yonder on board the schooner.” Colonel C 
replied that he did. “What do you ask for 
him?” “TI expect to get seven hundred dol- 
lars.” “ How old is he?” “About thirty.” “Is 
he a good hand ?” “ Yes, sir, he is the best hand 
on my place. He is steady, honest and indus- 
trious. He has been my foreman for the last 
ten years, and a more trusty negro I never 
knew.” “Why do you wish to sell him? 
“Because he disobeyed my orders. I built his 
quarter within a hundred yards of my own 
house, and I have never rung the bell, night or 
morning, that his horn did not answer in five 
minutes. But two years ago he got religion, 
and commenced what he termed family prayer, 
that is, prayer in his quarter every night and 
morning, and when he began his prayer, it was 
impossible to tell when he ‘would stop, especially 
if, as he termed it, he got happy. Then he 
would sing and pray and halloo for an hour or 
two together, so that you might hear him a mile 
off. And he would pray for me and my wife 
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and children, and all my brothers and sisters 
and their children, and sometimes when we 
would have visitors, Moses’ prayers would inter- 
rupt the conversation, and destroy the enjoy- 
ment of the whole company. Even after I had 
retired I could not sleep. I bore it as long as I 
could, and then forbade his praying so loud any 
more. Moses promised obedience, but he soon 
transgressed, and my rule is never to whip, but 
when a negro proves incorrigible [ sell him. I 
pardoned Moses twice for disobedience in pray- 
ing so loud, but the third time I knew I must 
sell him, or every negro on the farm would dis- 
regard my orders.” 

“You spoke of Moses’ quarters. I suppose 
from that he has a family.” ‘“ Yes, he has a 
woman and three children—or wife, I suppose 
he calls her now, for soon after he got religion, 
he asked me if they might be married, and I 
presume they were.” “ What will you take for 
her and the children?” “If you want them for 
your own use, [ will take seven hundred dollars. 
But I shall not sell Moses nor them to go out 
of the State.” “I wish them all for my own 
use, and will give you the fourteen hundred 
dollars.” 

Mr. B and Colonel C then went to 
B ’s store, drew up the writings and closed 
the sale, after which they returned to the ves- 
sel, and Mr. B , approaching the negro, who 
sat with his eyes fixed upon the deck, seemingly 
with the most awful forebodings, said, oy ell, 
Moses, I have bought you.” Moses made a 
very low bow, and ev ery muscle of his face 
worked with emotion, as he replied, “Is you, 
massa? Where is I going, massa? Is I going 
to Georgia?” “ No, said Mr. B “Tama 
merchant here in the city. Yonder is ‘my store, 
I want you to attend to the store, and have pur- 
chased your wife and children, too, that you 
may not be separated.” “ Bless God for dat. 
And, massa, kin I go to meeting sometimes ?” 
“ Yes, Moses, you can go to church three times 
on the Sabbath, and every night in the week, 
and you can pray as often as you choose, and 
as loud as you choose, and as long as you choose, 
and get as happy as you choose, ‘and. every time 
you pray I want you to pray for me, my wife, 
and all my children. If you are a good man, 
your prayers will do us no harm, and we need 
them very much. And if you wish to, you may 
pray for everybody of the name of B in 
the State of Maryland. It will not injure them.” 

While Mr. B—— was dealing out these privi- 
leges to Moses, the negro’s eyes danced in their 
sockets, and his full heart laughed outright for 
gladness, exposing two rows of as even, clean 
ivories as any African can boast, and his heart’s 
response was, “ Bless God! Bless God all de 
time, and bless you, too, massa! Moses neber 
tinks bout he going to have all dese common- 
dationers. Dis make me tink ’bout Joseph in 
de Egypt.” And after Moses had poured a few 
blessings on Colonel C , and bidding hima 
warm adieu, and requesting him to give his 
love and farewell to his mistress, the children, 
and all the servants, he followed B to the 
store, to enter upon the duties of his new office. 
The return of the schooner brought to Moses 
his wife and children. 

Early the next spring, as Mr. B was one 
day standing at the front door, he saw a man 
leap upon the wharf from the deck of a vessel, 
and walk hurriedly towards the store. He soon 
recognized him as Colonel C . They ex- 
changed salutations, and to the colonel’s inquiry 
after Moses, Mr. B replied that he was up 
stairs measuring grain, and invited him up 
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stairs to see him. Soon Mr. B——’s attention 
was arrested by a very confused noise above. 
He listened, and heard an unusual shuffling of 
feet, some one sobbing violently, and some one 
talking very hurriedly, and he determined to 
go up and see what was going on. When he 
reached the head of the stairs he was startled 
by seeing Moses in the middle of the floor, down 
upon one knee, with his arms around the colo- 
nel’s waist, and talking rapidly, while the colo- 
nel stood weeping. So soon as the colonel could 
sufficiently control his feelings, he told Mr. 
B—— that he had never been able to free him- 
self from the influence of Moses’ prayers, and 
that during the past year he and his wife and 
all his children had been converted to God. 

Moses responded, “ Bless God, Massa C 
Though I was up heah, I never forgit you in my 
prayers. I always puts de ole massa side de new 
one. Bless God! Dis make Moses tink about 
Joseph in de Egypt agin.” 

The colonel then stated to Mr. B that 
his object in coming to Baltimore was to buy 
Moses and his family back again. But Mr. 
B assured him that was out of the question, 
fur he could not part with him, and he intended 
to manumit Moses and his wife at forty, and his 
children at thirty-five years of age. 


A Wonderful Child. 


It is pleasant when one goes to school to be 
able to learn easily, and yet those who can get 
their lessons with very little study are apt to 
lack the energy and perseverance necessary for 
real success in life. It often happens that a 
scholar who excels in mathematics does not do 
so well in languages, and a “ natural linguist ” 
usually “hates figures.” Occasionally one is 
found who does equally well in all fields. Ina 
school near New York on Commencement day 
a gentleman stood talking with a professor, and 
said of a boy who had taken first honors in 
geometry, algebra, Greek, Latin, mental phi- 
losophy, and ‘elocution, “You will some day be 
proud tosay you once taught that boy.” “ Nev- 
er,” answered the professor. “He will never 
accomplish anything of note. The boy I shall 
be proud of is that rather stupid-looking one 
who never took an honor, but who fights his 
battles like a soldier, and has never let any study 
conquer him, though all are hard for him to 
learn.” Five years after that the “ honor” 
boy was clerk in a store, having dropped all 
study ; the other, having graduated at college, 
held a professorship that | many much older men 
would have been proud to fill. 

Those who learn almost without effort are 
called geniuses, and the most wonderful one of 
which we have any knowledge was born in Lu- 
beck, Germany, in 1721. This human prodigy 
was little Charles Henry Heinecken, who could 
pronounce every word contained in the German 
language when but nineand a half months old. 
When one year of age he knew all of the lead- 
ing events of the world’s history, and was as 
familiar with the Pentateuch as most modern 
professors are supposed to be with their first 
text-books. At fourteen months he could give 
a complete history of every book in both the 
Old and New Testaments; and at two years 
and six months he could answer any question 
in geography or history, ancient or modern. At 
that age he was able to hold conversations with 
the learned European savants in either German, 
French, Latin, or Dutch. He did not live to 
see the end of his fourth year, but the Phila- 
delphia Press says that during the few short 
years allotted to him little Henry was a baby, 





boy, youth, man, and graybeard ; that is, so far 
as the knowledge of worldly affairs was con- 
cerned. He had learned more in his three years 
and a half of life than many of the world’s 
greatest personages have been able to learn in 
their “threescore years and ten.” Just prior to 
his death he was called before the King of Den- 
mark, his majesty showing the little prodigy 
every mark of respect. Early in 1724 he re- 
turned to his native Lubeck to complete his 
studies of oriental religions, which, added to his 
other acquirements, was too much for his deli- 
cate constitution, resulting in his death, as above 
mentioned. 


For “THE FRIEND.” 
Raccoon Greek. 


The interesting article by Samuel N. Rhoads, 
on the haunts of the otter near Lenola, on the 
Pensaukin Creek, which appeared in THE 
Frienp afew weeks ago, attracted the attention 
of a friend residing at Mickleton, below Wood- 
bury, who sent an invitation to visit an old 
beaver pond, on Raccoon Creek, where two 
otters had been trapped during the past winter 
by a man who spends his spare time in the pur- 
suit of muskrats and other fur-bearing animals. 
So,on the 23rdofthe Third Month, S. N. Rhoads 
and myself took the train to Mickleton, about 
six miles below Woodbury, N. J., where our 
kind friend, Benjamin Heritage, met us with his 
carriage, and took us to the part of the creek 
traditionally known as the beaver-pond. He had 
also arranged for the trapper to meet us there, 
and give such information as he had gathered 
from observation, about the otters and their 
habits. In the past six years he had trapped 
nine otters in that vicinity. The stream fills 
with water and marsh, a rather wide stretch of 
bottom land lying between the banks, which 
are bordered on either side with a wide belt of 
wood-land and bush-land, but little frequented 
by man, but affording a safe highway for otters, 
minks, opossums, skunks, &e., which traverse it 
in their journeys up and down the stream. 

A line of trees, extending diagonally across 
the marsh, is supposed to mark the site of the 
dam erected by beavers many years ago. 

The mild weather that marked the early part 
of the Third Month, had brought into bloom 
several of the earlier-flowering plants, and had 
recalled some of the Southern wanderers among 
the birds. We saw doves, flickers, purple grac- 
kle (blackbirds), robins, meadow-larks, grass and 
song sparrows, blue-birds, and pee-wits. Some 
of our winter residents still lingered in these at- 
tractive haunts, such as the common snow-bird 
and the shore-lark. This last bird moves about 
in families, generally in open fields, where they 
feed on the seeds of grasses and weeds, and, prob- 
ably, also on insect larve. Their grayish- brown 
color prevents them from being readily seen, 
until disturbed by the near approach of an in- 
truder, when they rise simultaneously, and in 
rapid flight, go perhaps a mile or two before 
again alighting. About the middle of the 
Third Month, Nuttall says, “they retire to the 
far North, so that our flock was probably 
somewhat belated portion of the great family. 
They ae nest in remote and desolate 
portions of the North. 

We saw, also, one specimen of the Northern 
butcher-bird or shrike. It is about the size of a 
robin, of a light slate color, and quite predatory 
in its habits. Besides the larger insects, such 
as grasshoppers, crickets, and spiders, it pursues 
the smaller birds. It has a curious habit, the 
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reason for which is not very well known, after 
killing its prey, of impaling it upon thorns. As 
an illustration of its boldness and rapacity, 
Nuttall mentions that a gentleman in his vicin- 
ity, while gunning, had ‘wounded a robin, who 
tlew to a little distance, and descended to the 
ground. He soon heard the disabled bird ut- 
tering unusual cries, and on approaching, found 
him in the grasp of a shrike. He snatched the 
bird from its devourer, but it still followed the 
gentleman, as if determined not to relinquish 
its proposed prey, and only desisted from its 
quest on receiving a mortal wound. The species 
is not an abundant one. 

Among the plants which had come into bloom, 
were the white elm, the saxifrage, the trailing 
Arbutus, the Water-carpet (Chrysosplenium 
Americanum) and the Liver-Wort (Hepatica 
triloba). 

While wandering along the banks of the 
creek, our attention was caught by a swarm of 
little eels, almost transparent, and not thicker 
than a darning-needle. They had probably 
hatched i in the mud of Delaware Bay, and were 
now making their way into the ponds and 
streams in the interior of the country, which 
were to be their future home. Many years ago 
I had seen similar swarms of eels, rather larger 
and older than these, in the Schuylkill River, 
darkening the water by thousands, at the foot 
of the Fairmount dam at Philadelphia. Their 
natural instinct seems to lead them to ascend 
the streams, and the obstacle to their progress 
made by the dam probably occasioned an un- 
usual concentration of their forces at that point. 
J.S. Kingsley says that, in the United States, 
eels are found in almost all streams of the East- 
ern slope of the continent having uninterrupted 
communication with the ocean, but were origi- 
nally wanting in the great lakes above Ni: agara, 
The young eels, hatched in the salt water bays 
ascend in the spring, but are unable to surmount 
the precipice at Niagara. Professor Baird says, 
“In the spring and summer, the visitor who 
enters under the sheet of water at the foot of the 
falls, will be astonished at the enormous number 
of young eels crawling over the slippery rocks, 
and squirming in the seething whirlpools. An 
estimate of hundreds of wagon-loads would 
hardly be considered excessive by those who 
have visited the spot at a suitable season of the 
year. These must have made a tedious journey 
from the Gulf of St. Lawrence, for it is now a 
well assured fact that the old eels descend the 
water-courses to salt water to spawn, and the 
young ascend them to enjoy life in the fresh 
water. These are, probably, principally female 
eels, for the male eels have only been found in 
salt or brackish water. It is believed that the 
eel, after descending to salt water, never returns 
to its former haunts, but lays its spawn and dies. 

The top of one of the tree stumps on the bank 
of the creek was covered with a beautiful fun- 
gus, showing concentric lines, of different shades 
of color. I had before met with similar plants, 
of a brown hue, but this was a rich green. On 


sending a specimen to my friend, J. B. Ellis, of 


Newfield, N.J., who is an authority on the lower 
orders of plants, he informed me that the green 
color was caused by a parasitic alga that had 
overrun the original plant. J. W. 
_ ———— == 
For “ THE FRIEND.” 

Looking over that portion of our beloved So- 
ciety which still adheres to the doctrines and 
testimonies ever held by Friends, the language 
of the Apostle to the ‘Galatians, seems applie- 
able, “ Stand fast, therefore, in the liberty where- 


with Christ hath made us free, and be not en- 
tangled again with the yoke of bondage.” 

Our early forefathers in the Trath, were di- 
vinely led out of all forms and ceremonies of 
worship, to sit at the feet of Jesus, to be taught 
of Him. They saw that “ Christ was come to 
teach his people himself,” and that, therefore, 
there was no need of priestly intervention in 
the performance of that worship, which He de- 
clared to the woman of Samaria, was spiritual. 

In this pure, spiritual worship, it is evident 
that the will and wisdom of man can have no 
place, whether it be in silent, secret exercise, or 
in vocal service. Paul says of his preaching, 
“T received it not of man, neither was I taught 
it, but by the revelation of Jesus Christ.” And 
again, “‘ My speech and my preaching was not 
in the enticing words of man’s wisdom, but in 
the demonstration of the Spirit and of power, 
that your faith should not stand in the wisdom 
of man, but in the power of God.” It is 
recorded in the Scriptures, that “The letter 
killeth, but the Spirit giveth life” So a min- 
istry of the letter brings death, instead of life, 
to the hearers. 

Not only were our early Friends led out of 
all forms and pre-arranged services in worship, 
but out of the spirit and customs of the world, 
out of its changing fashions, and those insincere 
forms of speech and salutation, which minister 
to and have their origin in the pride of the hu- 
man heart. Will the same Holy Spirit, who 
enlightened their understandings to see the in- 
consistency of these things with a pure, spiritual 
religion, lead us now to disregard and esteem 
them of little value? 

Rather, as we give ourselves up to its guid- 
ance, will it not enable us to see that, as pro- 
fessed followers of a meek and crucified Lord, 
it is incumbent upon us to endeavor to imitate 
his example. He accepted not the person of 
any. He chose poor fishermen as his compan- 
ions, and to one who queried where He dwelt, 
He said, “The foxes have holes, and the birds 
of the air have nests, but the Son of man hath 
not where to lay his head.” 

As we come more and more under the gov- 
ernment of his spirit, we shall feel the necessity 
of taking heed to the injunction, “ Be not con- 
formed to this world.” Our blessed Saviour 
said to his disciples, “If ye were of the world, 
the world would love his own, but because ye 
are not of the world, but I have chosen you out 
of the world, therefore the world hateth you.” 
So it is clear that we cannot serve two masters, 
It is needful for us to make a decided choice. 
There is no half-way ground. “Choose ye this 
day whom ye will serve,” was the language to 
Israel formerly. 

But many are ready to say, “The way is too 
narrow. I can be a good Christian, and not 
take up the cross in these little things. I hold 
sound doctrine, but the peculiarities of Friends 
I can never adopt.” Oh, thou who reasons thus, 
to thee I would say, these are often the very 
things which are the test of our obedience, and 
in which we are called upon to take up the cross 
for his sake who has done so much for us. 

Despise not the day of small things, and it is 
good to remember that nothing is small which 
the Lord requires at our hands. Obedience in 
what may seem little things, prepares the way 
for further revelations of his will concerning us, 
and only by a surrender of our wills to his in 
all things, can we expect to find acceptance with 
Him. 

May none slight the monitions of Truth in 
their own hearts, and turn away from its requi- 
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sitions, thereby wounding their own souls, and 
becoming dwarfed in religious experience. 

“The reproofs of instruction” thus inwardly 
made manifest by the Lord’s Holy Spirit,” are 
the way to life, preserving from the snares of 
death.”’ S. A. H. 
Fourth Month 8rd, 1894. 





Natural History, Science, etc. 


The Monkey and the Sugar.—I1 remember once 
in India giving a tame monkey a lump of sugar 
inside a corked bottle. The monkey was of an 
inquiring mind, and it nearly killed him. Some- 
times, in an impulse of disgust, he would throw 
the bottle away out of his own reach, and then 
be distracted until it was given back to him, 
At other times he would sit with a countenance 
of the most intense dejection, contemplating the 
bottled sugar, and then, as if pulling himself 
together for another effort at solution, would 
sternly take up the problem afresh and gaze 
into the bottle. He would tilt it up one way 
and try to drink the sugar out of the neck, and 
then, suddenly reversing it, try to catch it as it 
fell out at the bottom. 

Under the impression that he could capture 
the sugar by surprise, he kept rasping his teeth 
against the glass in futile bites, and, warming to 
the pursuit of the revolving lump, used to tie 
himself into regular knots round the bottle. 
Fits of the most ludicrous melancholy would al- 
ternate with spasms of delight as a new idea 
seemed to suggest itself, followed by a fresh 
series of experiments. 

Nothing availed, however, until one day a 
light was shed upon the problem by a jar con- 
taining bananas falling from the table with a 
crash, and the fruit rolling about in all diree- 
tions. His monkeyship contemplated the catas- 
trophe, and reasoned upon it with the intelli- 
gence of a Humboldt. Lifting the bottle high 
in his claws, he brought it down upon the floor 
with a tremendous noise, smashing the glass 
into fragments; aftet which he calmly transferred 
the sugar to his mouth and munched it with 
much satisfaction.— Anon, 


Danger from Gas Leakage-—An unsuspected 
danger, it appears, lurks beneath the wood 
pavement, so delightful to the dweller in busy 
streets. The arched substratum of concrete, it 
has been discovered in London, according to 
the report of Mr. Foulger, chief engineer of the 
London Gas Company, hardens so perfectly as 
to make a sort of continuous bridge, from be- 
neath which loose soil settles and sinks away. 
Thus under Oxford Street, spaces were found 
into which a man could crawl. Now gas mains 
have an unfortunate habit of leaking, and this 
arch is impervious. Gas therefore may well 
mix with air in such spaces, forming a danger- 
ous explosive mixture. The results, some few 
years ago, of such a mixture coming into con- 
tact with a light in one of the London sewers, 
suggests what might easily happen unless pre- 
cautions are taken. The additional chance of 
electric sparks adds to this danger of London 
finding one of its streets blown into the air. 
Doubtless, being forewarned, simple means of 
ventilating such cavities will he adopted, and 
there will “only remain the possible but unlikely 
danger of the concrete arch caving in. 

A Water Forge-——One of the most striking 
things in the late Columbian Exposition was 
the apparatus which may be appropriately 
termed the “ Water Pail Forge.” This con- 
sists of an ordinary wooden pail filled with 
water, into which dips a metal plate connected 
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with one terminal of the electric circuit. The 
other terminal is attached to a pair of black- 
smith’s tongs, with which the operator picks up 
and holds the piece of metal to be heated. Im- 
mediately upon his plunging this into the water 
the liquid begins to splutter and the metal to 
glow, until in a few seconds it is brought to a 
welding heat, and is then speedily melted. The 
heating is so rapid that neither the water nor 
the metal a few inches away are more than 
slightly warmed. This curious phenomenon 
appears to be due to the localization of the re- 
sistance of the circuit at the surface of the heated 
metal by the interposition of a layer of hydro- 
gen between the metal and the liquid. This is 
the explanation offered by two Belgian engi- 
neers, who recently brought out the process 
abroad with apparently no knowledge of its 
prior use in this country.— Popular Science 
Monthly. 





Items. 


Anarchist Women More Dangerous than Men.— 
Replying to a criticism of the arrest of mma 
Goldman, which intimated that it would have been 
better to let her run wild than to make a martyr 
of her, a forcible writer says: —“ Emma Gold- 
man’s sex makes her all the more dangerous as an 
agitator against society and property rights. Dur- 
ing the bloodstained days of the Paris Commune 
there were no insurgents so merciless as the in- 
furiated ‘ petroleuses,’ whose blind hatred of every 
symbol of order and civilization caused the destruc- 
tion of some of the noblest monuments of Paris, 
and inspired many of the worst atrocities which 
distinguished the Communist revolt. In the ex- 
cesses of the French Revolution there were none 
so savage as the Parisian viragoes, who hunted 
down their prey with the rage of the tigress, and 
who daily assembled in multitudes to applaud glee- 
fully the terrible work of the guillotine.” 


Feet-washing. — “ Feet-washing,” as a religious 
ceremonial was observed lately in the Roman 
Catholic Pro-Cathedral, in Wilmington, Del. The 
Celebrant was Bishop Custis who was once a clergy- 
man of the Episcopal Church. The parties whose 
feet were washed were thirteen poor men from the 
Alms-house. The Bishop appeared in company 
with assistants, who bore a basin and towels. Some 
of the accessories were of the kind which were con- 
spicuous by their absence when Christ washed his 
disciples’ feet. There were white and gold vest- 
ments ; a white and gold canopy, under which the 
Bishop walked; wax candles, and acolytes swing- 
ing their censers. It is said this is the first time 
in which the ceremonial has been observed in any 
Roman Catholic Church in this country. 


THE BRIEN D. 


FOU RTH MONTH 14, 1894. 











The financial distress which is so widely 
spread over this country, as well as in other 
parts of the world, is a phenomenon that can 
scarcely fail to awaken the interest of all 
thoughtful observers. While not competent to 
trace out the secondary causes which have op- 
erated to produce this state of things, it has 
seemed to us that much of it arises from the 
want of more general conformity of the lives and 
of the people to the will of their Creator, and to 
the absence in a large degree of that self re- 
straint which religion leads to. 

Many million dollars are annually wasted in 
our country in gratifying the appetite for in- 
toxicating drinks. The amount spent on tobacco 
is also enormous ; an indulgence in the use of 
which injures the health and impairs the vi- 
tality of its devotees. Add to these, the amounts 
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spent on military preparations, whose effect 
must be to produce the very evils they are sup- 
posed to protect the country from; the $160,- 
000,000 to defray the pensions of soldiers; the 
expense involved in the Chicago exhibition of 
last year; the cost of the efforts to gratify “the 
lust of the eye,” by needlessly fine clothing and 
furniture; and we have a grand total sufficient 
to relieve the wants of all the suffering part of 
our community. 


We have received a letter from Newberg, 
Oregon, calling our attention to the case of 
Delphina E. Ellis, Box 273, Newberg, Oregon, 
a confirmed invalid, who has been contined to 
her bed the most of the time for seventeen 
years, and is endeavoring to support herself by 
making boxes of sea-moss, small collections of 
shells, &c. She sells 25 kinds of California and 
Oregon shells for 25 cents. 


We have received a letter from a friend, who 
feels some scruple about using the official form 
of affirmation, in which the witness promises to 
tell the whole truth, and yet practically is allowed 
only to answer the questions put to him by the 
lawyers, whose object often is to conceal mate- 
rial parts of the occurrence described. He 
relates the following anecdote concerning the 
late Charles Willetts, “C. W., being put on the 
stand, and asked whether he would swear or 
affirm, replied, ‘I neither swear nor affirm; I 
speak the truth. Jesus Christ said, “Swear not 
at all, but let your yea be yea, and your nay 
nay; for whatsoever is more than this cometh 
of evil.” I neither swear nor affirm, I speak 
the truth. My yea is yea, and my nay is nay.’” 
Upon which the Court allowed his testimony to 
be received, without either oath or affirmation. 

Our friend desires to solicit information as to 
the case of Charles Willetts, the place and time 
in and at which the episode occurred, and where 
the record is to be found. 

Auy one who is able to throw any light on 
the case, will confer a favor by sending it to the 
care of E. P. Sellew, 207 Walnut Place, Phila- 
delphia. 

_- Coe 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unirep Srates.—The debt statement shows a net 
increase in the public debt, less cash in the treasury, 
during Third Month of $13,754,472.54. The total debt 
is $1,016,398,008.18. 

On the 4th instant, Representative Bland, of the 
Ilouse of Representatives, called up the Seigniorage 
bill, vetoed by the President, and moved that it be 
passed, “the objection of the Executive to the con- 
trary notwithstanding.” The result of the vote was 
announced by the Speaker: Yeas, 144, nays, 114. Two- 
thirds of the House not having voted in the affirma- 
tive, the bill failed to pass. 

The United States Supreme Court on the 9th inst., 
decided that lager beer was not a“ spirituons liquor” 
within the meaning of the statute prohibiting the in- 
troduction of “spirituous liquor or wine” into the 
Indian Territory. 

It is probable that the Treasury Department, in 
order to stop the operations of the Honduras Lottery 
Company in the United States, will assess for duty the 
lottery tickets imported via Tampa, Florida, at their 
face value. 

Secretary Bruner, of the Department of Agriculture 
of North Carolina, is in receipt of a letter from Japa- 
nese Commissioner Koldzumi, who states that he guar- 
antees to raise $150,000, if a like sum is made up in 
this country, to bring Japanese colonists to North Car- 
olina and manufacture porcelain ware out of kaolin. 

What is said to be the largest shipment of American 
whiskey ever imported into this country arrived at 
Baltimore on the 6th inst., per steamship Darmstact, 
from Bremen. There are 1229 barrels of Maryland 
and Kentucky whiskey in the consignment, which was 
released from United States bonded warehouses in 
1886, and has since been stored to age in Bremen. 
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On the 3rd inst., Governor Tillman, of South Caro- 
lina, issued a proclamation assuming control of the 
municipal police in every town in the State. In 
a speech to the militia he stated that he was deter- 
mined to enforce the Dispensary law. If the police 
did not obey he would call the Legislature together 
and have a measure enacted which would enable him 
to remove them and put in men who would obey. 

The Iowa “ Mulct-tax bill” has been signed by the 
Republican Governor. The Iowa Senate has passed 
a bill similar to that adopted recently by the House, 
submitting an amendment to the Constitution of the 
State, prohibiting the manufacture and sale of intoxi- 
eating liquors, with the necessary addition that the 
Legislature shall have power to enforce the measure 
by appropriate legislation. 

The returns of the Rhode Island election point to a 
Republican sweep. The Legislature will be all Re- 
publicans, excepting 3 or 4 members. 

Returns from the various cities and counties in Colo- 
rado, Fourth Month 9th, show that the Republicans 
carried 24 out of 30 towns in which the elections were 
held. The Populists carried 6 towns against 22 last 
year, and by reduced majorities. Governor Waite’s 
own city, Aspen, went against him. 

The bill granting municipal suffrage to women, that 
recently passed the House has been defeated in the 
Massachusetts Senate by a vote of 23 to 13. 

The Smith-Kline-French Company has presented to 
the Trustees of the Philadelphia College of Phar- 
macy the herbarium collected by the late Isaac C. 
Martindale. It contains upwards of 200,000 different 
plants and ferns. 

Anumber of prominent business men of New York 
city have resolved to give boys who do not smoke 
cigarettes a preference when engaging help. 

According to the National Car and Locomotive Builder, 
aluminum is finding its sphere of usefulness broaden- 
ing in many directions. The United States Navy is 
experimenting successfully with aluminum life-boats. 
Aluminum yachts are coming into use abroad, and the 
metal has recently been suggested here as a suitable 
material for car construction. Aluminum horse shoes 
are being made in France that are four times lighter 
thaniron shoes. The latest thing out is aluminum cabs, 
which are to be tried in Paris by the L’ Urbaine Com- 
pany,, the largest cab company in Paris. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 440, being 
15 less than the previous week, and 46 less than the 
corresponding week of 1893. Of the whole number 
210 were males and 230 females; 66 died of consump- 
tion; 44 of pneumonia, 29 of heart disease; 21 of 
marasmus; 18 of apoplexy; 18 of diphtheria; 15 of 
nephritis ; 15 of Bright’s disease ; 15 of inflammation 
of the brain; 13 of inflammation of the stomach and 
bowels; 10 of convulsions; 9 of scarlet fever; 9 of 
uremia and 7 of casualties. 

Markets, &c. — U.S. 2’s, 96 a 100; 4’s, 113} a 114}; 
5’s, 1173 a 118}; currency 6’s, 1023 a 1138. 

Corron was quiet and steady on a basis of 8}c. per 
pound for middling uplands. 

Freep. — Winter bran, in bulk, choice, $15.50; 
a $16.00; winter bran, in bulk, good to prime, $15.00 a 
$15.25; spring bran, in sacks, $15.25 a $16.00. 

FLour.—Winter super, $2.00 a $2.10; do. ex- 
tras, $2.25 a $2.50; No. 2 winter family, $2.50 a 
$2.65; Pennsylvania roller, straight, $2.75 a $3.00; 
Western winter clear, $2.50 a $2.80; do. do., straight, 
$2.90 a $3.10; do., do., patent, $3.10 a $3.40; spring, 
clear, $2.35 a $2.75; do., straight, $3.25 a $3.50; do., 
patent, $3.65 a $3.90; do., favorite brands, higher. 
Rye flour was not much wanted, but choice Pennsyl- 
vania was steadiy at $2.80 per barrel. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 63 a 63} cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 43} a 43} cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 38} a 39 cts. 

Beer CATTLE.—Extra, none here; good,4} a 43c. ; 
medium, 4} a 43¢ ; common, 3} a 4e. 

SHEEP AND Lamgs.—Wool sheep, 3 a 58c.; clip- 
ped sheep, 3 a 43c.; wool lambs, 4 a 5jc.; clipped 
lambs, 4a de. 

Hous.—Good Western, 73 a 73c; other western, 
The. 

Foreign.—A despatch of the 6th instant from Lon- 
don, says: “The defeat of the Government in the 
House of Commons last evening, when it was beaten 
by a vote of 228 to 227 on a private bill, has been the 
chief topic of discussion in political circles to-day, and 
the prediction is freely made that the Rosebery Gov- 
ernment cannot exist much longer. Other votes were 
taken on various questions, and the normal Govern- 
ment majority fell off from 15 to 18 votes in several 
cases, until, finally, a majority of one was recorded 
against them, in spite of the vigorous efforts of the 
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whips. It was on the question of the second reading 
of the East London Water bill that this vote was 
taken. The bill was opposed on behalf of the Govern- 
ment by G. J. Shaw-Lefevre, President of the Local 
Government Board, and the Government whips were 
energetic in their endeavors to rally their forces, 
but despite this, the bill was passed by the vote men- 
tioned—228 to 227.” 

The Parliamentary election in the Romford Division 
of Essex, held on the 2nd instant, resulted in the 
choice of Charles Wigram, Conservative, who received 
7553 votes, against 6890 cast for J. H. Bethell, Liberal. 
The election was held to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of James Theobald, Conservative. The election 
in the Wisbech Division of Cambridgeshire on the 
3rd, resulted in the return of Arthur Brand, Liberal, 
who received 4363 votes to 4227 cast for Stopford- 
Sackville, Conservative. Arthur Brand was seeking re- 
election on his appointment as Treasurer of the House- 
hold. 

A by-election was held in the Middle Division of 

zanarkshire to fill the seat which J. W. Phillips, 
Liberal and Home Ruler, resigned on account of ill 
health. The candidates were Jesse Caldwell, Liberal, 
but opposed to Home Rule; Colonel Harrington Stuart, 
Unionist and opponent of Phillips in 1892, and Smellie, 
of the Labor party. The vote was: Caldwell, 3965; 
Stuart, 3635; Smellie, 1221. The plurality of the 
victorious Liberal candidate was therefore 330, against 
a majority of 1122 obtained by J. W. Phillips in 1892. 
The decrease in the Liberal vote was due to the can- 
didacy of Smellie. 

A despatch of the 6th from Kiel, states that a bright 
comet has been discovered in the Southern sky by 
Professor Gale, of Sydney, New South Wales. It is 
not visible in Europe. 

- Aluminum is now to be used for engraving, in place 
of stone or steel. It is claimed that, besides the ad- 
vantage of lightness. an aluminum plate will stand 
8000 impressions, against 80 to 100 from a steel one. 

A despatch of the 4th instant from Shanghai says: 
“A great conflagration is raging here. Already a 
thousand buildings, large and small, have been de- 
stroyed, and the fire is still burning.” 

Cape Town advices of the 6th instant, state that the 
annexation of Pondoland has been effected without 
firing a shot. The chiefs and people are quietly sub- 
mitting. This is another triumph for the so-called 
imperial policy followed out by the Hon. Cecil Rhodes, 
Premier of Cape Colony, and is an important addition 
to the British domain in South Africa. 

President Caceres, one of the candidates for the 
Presidency, has been proclaimed Dictator of Peru. 
The Dictator is supported by an army, but Congress 
and the people are hostile to him. Thus Peru is now 
in the hands of a Dictator and two Presidents. 

A telegram from Victoria, British Columbia, says 
that the Collector at that port warned all sealers that 
the regulations of the Paris tribunal would be put 
into effect this season. The despatch adds: “ With not 
more than twenty schooners in the waters over which 
the United States and Great Britain have authority 
to guard, it is going to be a simple matter to maintain 
the patrol this year.” 

A despatch to the N. Y. Voice says: “The full re- 
turns of the plebiscite vote taken Third Month 15th, 
in Nova Scotia are all in except from one county, and 
another glorious victory is recorded for immediate 
and absolute Prohibition. The Province, as a whole, 
votes nearly four to one in favor of Prohibition, with 
a majority of about 30,000 against the saloon. Halifax, 
the capital, and thestrongest liquor city gives a majority 
of 1,500 for Prohibition.” : 


NOTICES. 


Repucep RATEs TO PHILA. YEARLY MEETING.— 
The usual arrangements have been made with the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company, by which Friends 
attending our approaching Yearly Meeting can obtain 
excursion tickets to Philadelphia and return, from any 
station on the following railroads, at the rate of two 
cents per mile travelled, going and returning; except 
that no such tickets will be issued at a less rate than 25 
cents, viz: Pennsylvania Railroad (main line) as far 
west as Pittsburgh, Philadelphia and Erie Railroad 
Division, Northern Central Railway, United Railroads 
of New Jersey Division, West Jersey Railroad, and 
Philadelphia, Wilmington and Baltimore Railroad 
Company, on any day from Fourth Month 10th to 
20th, inclusive, and make the return coupon good until 
Fourth Month 25rd, inclusive, 1894. 

The Baltimore and Ohio Company, and the Phila- 


delphia and Reading Railroads have kindly offered 


Friends the same rates and for the same dates as above 
specified 

Application should be made either personally or by 
mail, to Joseph Hall, 304 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
or to Thomas C. Hogue, West Chester, Pa., for orders 
on the Ticket Agents—one of which must be delivered 
to the Agent whenever a ticket is obtained. These 
orders inform the Ticket Agent at whatever station 
they are presented on the above railroads, that the 
bearer is entitled to a ticket to Philadelphia, and re- 
turn, at the above rates of two cents per mile travelled, 
If a Friend in each neighborhood would ascertain the 
number of card orders likely to be needed, and obtain 
them and distribute among the Friends, it would make 
less work for those having the care of them. When 
they are are to be forwarded by mail a two-cent stamp 
should be sent to pay the postage. 

Nore.—Tickets issued on this order will not be good 
to stop off at way stations, going or returning. 

T. C. Hocur. 


Erratum. — Page 291, No. 37, foot-note to first 
column, for Page 121 of Thomas Story's Journal, read 
Page 151. 


PHILADELPHIA Peace AssocraTion.—The Annual 
Meeting of the Philadelphia Peace Association of 
Frieuds will be held on Second-day, Fourth Month 
16th, 1894, at Twelfth Street Meeting-house, at 4 P. M. 

MARGARET JENKINS, Sec’y. 


Friends attending the Yearly Meeting can be fur- 
nished with meals, both before and after the sittings 
of the meeting, as heretofore, at a moderate charge 
(15 cents) in the second story of the central part of 
the Arch Street Meeting House. Meals will also be 
furnished for those attending the Meeting for Suffer- 
ings, and the Select Meeting the previous week. 


Wantep.—A teacher at the “ Shelter for Colored 
Orphans ;” to enter upon her duties in the Fifth 
Month. Apply to 

JANE H. SMEDLEY, 26 N. 36th St. 
Sarau C. C. Reeve, 3435 N, 21st St. 


Westtown Boarpine Scnoout.—The General Com- 
mittee meet on Seventh-day, the 14th inst., at 2.30 P.M. 
Wo. Evans, Clerk. 


Women Friends (only) who attend Yearly Meet- 
ing may be glad to avail themselves of the Women’s 
Christian Association, Eighteenth and Arch Streets. 
Comfortable lodging at moderate prices can be had; 
meals taken in the restaurant or not, as preferred. 
Rooms hold two or four. If applying by letter, address 
Transient Department, W. C. A. The restaurant is 
open to all women for three meals—7 to 8 A. M., 12 to 
3, and 6 to7 P. M., eighth floor, by elevator. 

SARAH CADBURY. 


Tue TeMPERANCE ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting will hold its Annual 
Meeting on Fourth-day, Fourth Month 18th, at eight 
o'clock, at the Twelfth Street Meeting-house. Tea will 
be served before the meeting. 

By order of the President, 

Francis BropLe GARRETT, Sec’y. 


WantTep.—A teacher for the Kindergarten and one 
for the Intermediate Department of the Moorestown 


Academy, Moorestown, N.J. Apply to 
Gero. Absorr, Moorestown, Burlington Co., N. J. 
SaRAH S. CARTER, ‘“ ™ a 
SAMUEL L. ALLEN, 1107 Market Street, Phila. 


Frrenps’ FREEDMANS’ AssocrATIoNn.—The Annual 
Meeting will be held at Twelfth Street Meeting 
House on Second-day evening, Fourth Month 16th, at 
7.45 P.M. 

One of the members will give some account of his 
recent visit to the Sea Islands and the work of relief 
among the sufferers from the cyclone of last summer. 

W. T. Etxtyton, See’y. 

Westtown Boarpine Scnoor.—The stage will be 
at Westtown station to meet the trains leaving Phila- 
delphia, at 7.07 and 8.46 A.M; and 2.53 and 4.52 P.M. 
To send a message to the School by telegraph, address 
ZeBevEe Harnes, Supt., at West Chester; telephone 
No. 85. 


——e 


WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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